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fighting the English in the marshy district of Saintonge, he had con-
tracted a malarial infection which brought on pernicious anaemia, and
he nearly died of it in 1244. His ascetic life and self-imposed mortifi-
cations tended to enfeeble him yet further. In Egypt he was again
seriouhlv ill. Bv the time he returned to France he was bald and bent;
and bv the end "of his life he was a mere shadow.

Constantly subject to illness and of a nervous and irritable tempera-
ment, he had achieved a remarkable mastery over himself. He must not
be represented as a sanctimonious devotee. His character was energetic
and decided, nay even obstinate; he was a brave knight and a king who
knew how to punish. He was not devoid of a certain hardness; he com-
plained to his confessor that, when praying, he had no tears "to water
the aridity of his heart." In dealing with his courtiers he always main-
tained a certain distance, and never spoke familiarly to any one1. And yet
there radiated from him a singular charm. The friendly intercourse, full of
naturalness and delicate humour, which he daily extended to those whom
he esteemed, exercised on them so great an attraction that never was king
more dearly loved. His simple manners blending with a truly kingly
majesty, his perfect good-faith, his aversion to lying and hypocrisy, in-
spired affectionate admiration, and he was venerated for his temperance,
chastity, and the fervour of his piety. On this last point there is a large
amount of evidence, which was collected shortly after his death for the
purpose of his canonisation, and which was faithfully summarised by
William of St Pathus, confessor to Queen Margaret. Like all great saints,
Louis IX spent much time both by day and by night in the exercises of
prayer and meditation, depriving himself of bodily enjoyments, prac-
tising mortification, having himself scourged with little iron chains, and
tending the poor and sick, especially those suffering from the more loath-
some diseases. But it must be remembered above all that he was a mystic
and a moralist. "This saintly man loved God with all his heart," says
Joinville; he sought to attain the state of ecstasy, and, face downwards
on the ground, he became absorbed in prayer from which he emerged
dazed and murmuring, "Where am I ?" He was tormented by the thought
that God, Who had died on the cross for men, was not loved and served
as He deserved, that there were lukewarm Christians (among whom he
included his friend the Sire de Joinville), blasphemers, and infidels, and
that he himself did not love his Saviour enough, nor suffer enough for
His sake. But he was not one of those mystics to whom the love of God
is all-sufficing and all-excusing. Sin horrified him. Few saints who mixed
in the life of the world so clearly discerned, in the Middle Ages, the
essential principles of Christianity. His devotion was enlightened and
his faith grounded on a deep knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. He took
greater pleasure in sermons, the study of passages of Scripture, conversa-
tions with theologians, and discussions on morality with the people round
1 Guillaume de St Pathus, pp. 19, 55.